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What Would You Like To Be? 


'W en YOU meet an uncle, aunt, or 
cousin, or possibly an old friend of the 
family whom you have never known, one 
of the first things he will say to you is: 
“What a fine boy (or girl)!” And then he is 
likely to say, “What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” 

Well, what do you want to be? I’m sure 
most of you have beautiful dreams of what 
you will be. You younger boys probably 
dream of being a fireman or a policeman or 
a truck driver, but most of you older boys no 
doubt dream of being an engineer, a doctor, 
a farmer, a marine, an aviator, a minister, a 
musician, or maybe a bridge constructor or a 
teacher. 


Many of you girls probably dream of being 
a nurse, a teacher, a dress designer, an artist, 
or a mother. Or, maybe you, too, want to be 
an aviator, or possibly a chemist or tech- 
nician. 

All these are beautiful dreams of happy, 
useful lives. And do you know that most of 
you can be just what you want to be? You 
can do the kind of work you want to do—if 
you want to do that particular kind of work 
badly enough! 


Are you saying to yourself, “But I get poor 


grades in school, and I would have to know 
a lot to do the thing I want to do,” or, “My 
folks haven’t the money to send me through 
college, so I can’t be a doctor,” or, “I’m not 


pretty enough to be an actress,” or, “Oui 


family has always been poor, and nobody 7 
would give me a chance.” q 

None of these excuses is really true, for§ 
you have within you the ability to do the™ 
things you want to do if you put your faithy 
in God, in yourself, and in your teachers and@ 
other friends who are ready to help you.™ 
Whatever you want to be, let your dreamil 
grow; see yourself building huge bridges, 
caring for the sick, conducting a great orches§ 
tra, writing good books, or riding a tractof 7 


down long rows of corn. Ask God to shows 
you how to be the thing you want to be; ask 


Him to help you with the lessons you area 
learning now so you will be ready for your 
big work. 
God will show you how to make your§ 
dreams come true. 
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Kip’ Hight 


When Kip the kite And way up there, he learned to sail; 
Made his very first flight, He learned to float and to wave his tail 
The wind was blowing across the sky. At the shimmering, smiling sun; 

Said Kip with a frown, He learned to dip 

“I would rather go down!” And to crack-the-whip; 

But the wind was blowing him way up high. He learned that a kite has fun! 
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PART ONE 


| hurrying home from school, 
stopped suddenly to stare through the store 
window at the pink nylon blouse with the 
tiny ruffles of lace. She pushed back her 
dark curls and stepped nearer, her brown 
eyes shining. It was a fairy-like blouse with 
pale-pink plastic buttons, glistening with 
specks of gold. And it was just her size. 

Teresa sighed blissfully, and for one de- 
licious moment she imagined herself wear- 
ing the pink blouse and a full, ripply skirt, 
walking out on the stage of the school audi- 
torium to sing her duet with Sandra Moore. 
Sandra had such lovely clothes! 

For a minute the dream lasted; then 
Teresa turned slowly away from the win- 
dow. She knew her mother, working at the 
cafeteria from four o'clock in the afternoon 
until eleven at night, made only enough to 
pay the rent and buy food and the things 
they really had to have—no extras like pink 
nylon blouses that cost two dollars and forty- 
nine cents. 

But knowing that did not make it one bit 
easier to wear the white blouse with patches 
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Teresa imagined herself wearing 
the pink blouse. 


under the arms and the skimpy, old brown 
skirt that had been too short for months. 


“If it weren’t for staying home with Mary 
and Martha and having to be there when 
Bob comes from his paper route, I could 
earn some money and buy things,’ Teresa 
thought resentfully. “I’m twelve. I could 
baby-sit for folks that would pay me.” She 
walked along slowly. 

Her frown deepened as she turned the 
corner, for Bob was sitting on the front steps 
with two other boys when he should have 
been delivering papers. She walked up the 
steps with a determined air, but Bob spoke 
quickly. 
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“You're late. We've been waiting to ask 
you something.” He hesitated as he saw his 
sister's look. ‘‘Jim and Spud here, they want 
to know—if maybe you'll make them each 
a marble bag like you made for me. You 
had more pieces, didn’t you, Teresa? I told 
them I thought you would.” 

Why should she make marble bags for 
Jim Stafford when his father ran a store? 
Always doing something for nothing. No- 
body ever did anything for her. Teresa 
started to say no; then she remembered the 
ribbon Bob had bought for her last week and 
the shiny pin he'd given her on her birthday 
and the many times when he had washed 
the dishes without being asked. She thought 
of the loving things her mother did without 
any pay at all and of Miss Evans, her sew- 
ing teacher, who gave her extra time. But 


The twins stared wide-eyed at 
Teresa in her new clothes. 


you could not buy pink nylon blouses with 
that. 


“We'll set the table and pour the water if 
you want to make ’em,” the twins said from 
the doorway, where they had been listening. 
“Mommy left things cooked for supper.” 

Teresa smiled wryly as she turned to the 
boys. “All right, I'll make them. Come back 
in an hour, and they'll be ready.” 

“In an hour? That soon?” Spud was 


amazed. ‘That'll be swell. We'll sure do 
something for you sometime.” 

Bob grinned proudly and went down the 
street, whistling. 

Teresa hurried into the house. Quickly, 
she got out the scraps left from Bob’s marble 
bag, measured and cut the material, and 
pinned the edges together. She sewed twice 
around the bottom and sides to make the bag 
extra strong. Across the top she made a 
hem, leaving little slits at the side seams for 


the drawstring. With the string looped over 
a hairpin, she pushed it through the hem and 
out the slits, tying the two ends together in 
a square knot. A pull on the string, and the 
bag closed neatly. The first marble bag was 
finished, and the twins looked it over lov- 
ingly as Teresa quickly made another one. 
When Jim and Spud came back, they 
brought two more boys with them. Teresa 
felt mad clear through. Did they think she 
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was going to make marble bags for the whole 
town? 

“When we told the boys you were making 
us some bags, they wished you’d make some 
for them,” Spud began. 

“But we didn’t mean for nothin’,’ one 
of the boys said quickly. “We'll pay you a 
nickle for little ones and a dime for bigger 
ones. That’s what stores charge, only your 
bags are lots better. Anyway, the stores are 
sold out.” 

“Maybe if you’d make up a bunch of ‘em 
and have ’em ready, you could sell—oh, 
maybe two dozen or even more,” Spud said 
earnestly. 

Teresa stared at Spud, her thoughts going 
round and round as she tried to multiply 
two dozen bags by nickles and dimes. “But, 
Spud,” she said finally, “two dozen bags 
would be almost two dollars! You honestly 
think I could sell that many ?” 

“I think I'd try. Got scraps, haven’t you? 
Wouldn’t cost nothin’. Make two sizes, big 
and little. They’re sure swell bags.” 

Teresa was suddenly so happy she wanted 
to shout. 

“Tll make some this evening. Come by 
after school tomorrow, and they'll be ready.” 

After supper Teresa got her mother’s 
scrap bag and picked out the strong cotton 
pieces. She cut out a dozen marble bags— 
big and little, all colors. By bedtime she had 
finished six. 

In the morning the bags looked so bright 
and perky that Mother proudly suggested 
that Teresa take them to show Miss Evans. 
Miss Evans was so pleased that she gave 
Teresa some cotton pieces and told her she 
could use one of the machines in the sewing 
room if she had any time left on her study 
petiod and make marble bags at school. 

When school closed that evening, Teresa 
had made six more. Spud and five other 
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Dear God, I'll find 


A special way 


To make someone 
Feel glad today. 


boys were waiting on the steps when she 
got home. They grabbed the bags, and al- 
most before Teresa could get her breath, she 
had ninety cents and the boys had the bags. 

“You better make a lot more.” Spud 
grinned as they started away. ‘When these 
fellas tell their friends, you might have to 
hire a helper.” 

Teresa trembled with joy as she held the 
coins in her hand. She saw pink blouses, 
swirling skirts, shoes, everything. Now she 
could look as nice as Sandra. She raced into 
the house, her eyes shining. While the twins 
watched, open-mouthed, she dropped the 
coins into a fruit jar, screwed the lid down, 
and put it high in the kitchen cabinet. 

From then on, Teresa was busy making 
marble bags every spare minute, and every 
evening they disappeared like magic. And 
the jar of coins grew full and heavy. 

Then almost as quickly as the marble sea- 
son had begun—it ended. But Teresa had 
already paid for the nylon blouse, leaving 
it at the store until she could get other things. 
She was really going to surprise the family. 

Now she bought dark-blue cotton mate- 
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rial for a skirt, and Miss Evans showed her 
how to make it in sewing class. It was lovely 
and full, with pockets on each side. Teresa 
bought shoes, too—black patent with tiny 
straps—and a slip. And there was still a 
little money in the jar. “Ill save that for 
things I want this summer,” Teresa decided 
thriftily. 

A week before the program, everything 
was finished. Teresa proudly packed the 
skirt in a box and stopped at the store for 
the blouse on her way from school. Then, 
at home, she tried on everything. Her hands 
shook as she got into the new clothes—the 
slip, the lovely blouse, the skirt, and then 
the shoes. Teresa gasped with pure delight 
as she turned and posed and smiled at her- 
self in the mirror. Even her hair looked 
shinier and her cheeks, pinker. Sandra could 
not possibly look any nicer. The twins stared 
wide-eyed at such elegance. 


umping hyme 
By Mal Chaduich 


Over my head 

And under my toes, 
Around and around 

My jumping rope goes! 


A hop when it’s up, 
A skip when it’s down— 
I’m having more fun 


“Teresa, you don’t look like you even be- 
long to us. You look so grand,” Mary said 
in an awed whisper. 

“Why didn’t you make money before and 
buy things?’’ Martha asked wonderingly. 

“Because,” Teresa said a little sharply, 
“I have to stay at home and take care of my 
little sisters.” 

The twins looked hurt, unbelieving. ‘But 
we're big. We can take care of ourselves.” 

“Well, Mom doesn’t think so,” Teresa 
said as she took off the blouse and carefully 
folded it in tissue paper, hung the skirt in 
the closet, and put the shoes lovingly on a 
shelf. She knew just how surprised and 
happy Mom would be in the morning when 
she saw all the new things. The twins, sud- 
denly quiet, went out in the yard by them- 
selves—and Teresa, humming a little tune, 
began getting supper. 

(To be continued) 
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_ |. WAS SPRING in Judea, time for the cele- 
But [bration of the Passover. Each year seven days 
os.” fg were set aside for feasting and worship in By Aylesa Forsee 
esa. | memory of that time in Egypt when the first- | 
ully born child in Egyptian homes had been de- 
t in  sttoyed, while the Israelite homes had been 
na passed over. This had happened the night 
and | before Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, 
then |g Where they had served as slaves for many 
sud. Yeats. 
esl At the beginning of the Passover, the 
une. ‘disciples came to Jesus, saying, “Where will 

’ Bf You have us prepare for You to eat the Pass- 

over?” 
Jesus turned to Peter and John and said 

| to them, “Go into the city, and a man carry- 


ing a jar of water will meet you. Follow 
him, and wherever he enters, say to the mas- 
ter of the house, “The Teacher says, “My 
time is at hand. Where is the guest room pene 
where I am to eat the Passover with my 
disciples?” ’ And he will show you a large 
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If you have some roller skates, 
Learn each safety rule: 

(1) Do not race or shove or push 
While skating down to school. 


Safety Rules for Skaters 


By Nancy Napier 


(2) Stay upon the walk to skate 
And not out in the street. 

(3) Do not cross the boulevards 
With skates upon your feet! 


upper room, furnished and ready; there pre- 
pare for us.” 

The disciples did as they were told, and 
they were taken to a large upper room, 
furnished with tables and couches. 

When the feast was ready, Jesus and the 
twelve disciples gathered in the upper room. 
They took off their dusty sandals. Instead 
of sitting on chairs as we do, they lay on 
couches around the table, as was the custom. 

While they were eating, a dispute arose 
among the disciples as to which one of them 
was regarded as the greatest. Jesus explained 
to them that in the ruling of a nation there 
seemed to be different levels of greatness, 
but that the disciples should pay no atten- 
tion to rank. “Let the greatest among you 
become as the youngest, and the leader as 
one who serves,” He said. “I am among 
you as one who serves.” 

To show the disciples how wrong it is for 
any of us to want to be greater than another, 
Jesus rose from His couch, laid His garments 
aside, and girded Himself with a towel. 
Then He poured water into a basin and be- 
gan to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel with which He was 
girded. He came to Simon Peter. Peter, 
taken by surprise, said to Him, “Lord, do 
You wash my feet?” 

Jesus answered him, “What I am doing 
you do not know now, but afterward, you 


10 


will understand.” 

Peter shook his head in refusal. A fiery, 
impulsive man, Peter sometimes found it 
hard to accept the good Jesus was always 
trying to give him. Now, this bathing of 
feet seemed to him too humble a task for 
one who was the Son of God. “You shall 
never wash my feet,” he protested. 

Jesus answered him, “If I do not wash 
you, you have no part in Me.” 

These sober words made Peter change his 
mind. Never one to do things halfway, he 
burst forth, “Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.” 

Jesus said to him, “He who has bathed 
does not need to wash except for his feet, 
but he is clean all over. And you are clean. 
But not all of you are,” Jesus said, looking 
around at all the disciples. He knew who 
would betray Him. 

When Jesus had washed the feet of all 
the disciples, He took His garment and went 
back to His couch. “Do you know what | 
have done to you?” He asked. ““You call me 
Teacher and Lord; and you are right, for s0 
I am. If I, then, your Lord and Teacher, 
have washed your feet, you ought also to 
wash one another's feet. For I have given 
you an example, that you also should do as 
I have done. Verily, verily, I say to you, 4 
servant is not greater than his master, not 
is he who is sent greater than he who seat 
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him. If you know these things, blessed are 
you if you do them.” 

Jesus made it very clear that we should 
help and serve one another instead of selfish- 
ly seeking great things for ourselves. No 
ptize or award offered in school, club, or 
camp is worth our efforts if in a selfish de- 
sire for honor we fail to love, help, and 
serve those around us. 

“I am not speaking about all of you,” 
Jesus continued. “I know whom I have 
chosen; it is that the Scripture may be ful- 
filled. He who ate My bread has lifted his 
heel against Me.” 

Jesus said this because He knew one of 
the disciples was soon to betray Him. Tak- 
ing bread, He broke it and gave thanks. Then 
He passed it to the others, saying, “Behold, 
the hand of him who betrays Me is with Me 
on this table. For the Son of man goes, even 
as it has been written; but woe to the man 
by whom He is betrayed.” 

Startled by these words, the disciples 
looked around at one another searchingly. 
They began to question Jesus as to which 
one of them would do this thing. As uneasi- 
ness and curiosity mounted, several asked, 
“Is it I, Lord?” 

One of the disciples, whom Jesus loved 
very much, was reclining close to Jesus. 
Simon Peter beckoned to him and said, “Tell 
us who it is of whom He speaks.” 

“Lord, who is it?” asked the disciple. 

Jesus answered, ‘‘It is he to whom I shall 
give this morsel when I have dipped it.” 

The disciples waited tensely as Jesus 
dipped the morsel of bread: He handed it 
to Judas. Weak, disloyal Judas, ambitious 
for what money could buy, already had gone 
to the chief priests and given his promise to 
teveal the whereabouts of the Master in re- 
turn for thirty pieces of silver. 

Judas drew back in surprise. How could 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


God bless this food, 
That it may give 
To each of us 

The strength to live. 


Jesus know of the betrayal plan, which had 
been carried out in utmost secrecy? While 
Judas sat, eating the morsel of bread, the 
other disciples became silent. A shadow had 
fallen over their spirits, the shadow of be- 
trayal. 

As soon as Judas had swallowed the 
bread, Jesus said to him, “What you are go- 
ing to do, do it quickly.” 


No one at the table knew why Jesus said 


this to Judas. Some thought, since Judas had 
the money bag, that Jesus was telling him 
to buy what was needed for the feast or to 
give something to the poor. 

Judas got up immediately and went out 
into the night. 

When he had gone, Jesus said, “A new 
commandment I give you: that you love one 
another, even as I have loved you. By this, 
all men will know that you are My disciples.” 
Perhaps Jesus gave this commandment to 
His disciples at this time to remind them 
that they were to love Judas in spite of the 
fact that he was betraying the very Son of 
God. 

Then Jesus told them this would be their 
last supper together. The disciples turned 
pale. Why the last? Was Jesus going away? 

“Where I am going,” Jesus told them, 
“you cannot follow me now, but you will 
follow afterward. You will all turn against 
me this night. But after I am raised, I will 
go before you to Galilee.” 

(Please ture to page 32) 
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A frisky little breeze one day 

Was very bad and ran away. 

He chased small birds across the skies; 
He blew some dust in people’s eyes. 


He stole a poor old woman's hat 

And put it on a neighbor's cat! 

It looked so funny on the cat, 

He thought he'd leave it just like that. 


But the old woman seemed so sad— 

It was the only hat she had— 

The small breeze took the hat instead 
And blew it right back on her head! 
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BY OPAL CALHOUN 


R ICK CAMPBELL, captain of the Fifth- 
Grade Ramblers, grasped his bat more firm- 
ly in his chubby hands and whacked home 
plate with it. 

“Come on, poky! Throw me a good one!” 
he shouted, as Johnny Weber roughed up 
the leather on their new baseball before 
starting his windup pitch. 

“Aw, you couldn’t hit a good one if I 
threw it, so why waste one on you,” Johnny 
quipped in reply. 

Rick grinned good-naturedly, for he knew 
that on the last pitch he had reached for a 
ball that was shoulder-high and wide of the 
plate for his first strike. 

Sammy High, catcher, and Bill Gowdy, 
Hank Benton, and Si Hinton, who were 
playing the bases and the field tonight, all 
laughed at this ribbing. These boys, who had 
been close friends since first-grade days, had 
agreed at noon to get in some extra batting 
practice after school, although this was not 
a regularly scheduled period. 

“Just you put one over, and I'll show you.” 
Rick pointed his bat toward the school build- 
ing. “I'll put one over the roof! You'll see.” 
“Back up everybody! Here it comes, kid,” 
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Johnny cried to Rick, as he sailed one in 
directly over the right-hand corner of the 
plate for a called strike. 

Rick shook his head to clear his vision. 
His Irish blue eyes took on a determined 
look. He would have to make good his idle 
boast, or he would never hear the last of it. 
He turned his body halfway around, took a 
firmer hold on the handle of his bat, and 
lowered it slightly. 

The ball came sizzling in, With a mighty 
swing, Rick’s bat connected squarely with 
the ball. The ball rose higher and higher, 
flying above center field. Si, who had meant 
to chase it, stopped. Rick knew that it was 
in there for a home run, He had started to 
lope around the bases when a loud, splinter- 
ing crash of tinkling glass sent a cold chill 
down his spine. 

The Ramblers were all gaping speechless- 
ly at the big jagged hole in Miss Donnely’s 
sixth-grade window on the second floor of 
Whittier School, through which the ball had 
disappeared. 

“Scoot, kids! Scatter! Quick!” Sammy 
High yelled as he ducked around the corner 
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of the building, followed by the rest of the 
gang. 

“Hurry, Rick!” Johnny urged as Rick, still 
dazed, lagged along behind. “Miss Donnely 
will raise the roof about this.” 

“Yes, she’s hard as nails. She just loves 
to keep somebody in after school,” Bill 
chimed in. 

“What makes you think she’s so mean?” 
Rick questioned. “She’s always seemed fair 
to me.” He looked a little doubtful of the 
statements of his teammates. 

“Well, she can be tough. Don’t you re- 
member how Jeff had to stay in for a week 
just for letting that mouse loose in her 
room?” Sammy added convincingly. “And 
this is worse than just a mouse.” 

Although he still thought Miss Donnely 
could not be so bad as the others pictured 
her, Rick did not want anything to prevent 
the Ramblers from getting to play the game 
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that was scheduled for next week with the 
Cleveland Avenue School Tigers. If she did 
make a fuss about the window, they might 
be punished by not being allowed to play. 
As captain, he was responsible—besides, he 
had batted the ball. 

“Quick! Let’s hide behind the houses 
across the street,” Hank urged anxiously. 
“She'll be barging out that front door any 
minute.” 

They all hurried across the street and 
separated, so they could not be spotted so 
easily. Rick started to follow Johnny, but 
he stopped on the sidewalk, thinking. 

He could hear his father’s voice saying, 
“Son, never run away from trouble—face 
it.” Raising his chin, he slowly walked down 
to the corner where Mike Sullivan was 
patrolling the school area. Mike had been a 
good friend to all of them. 

“Mike, how much would it cost to replace 
one of thase school windowpanes ?” 

The kindly patrolman rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully before replying. “I should say 
about six dollars would cover it. Why?” 

“Some of us Ramblers were practicing in 
the back playground for that game we’re go- 
ing to play next week, and I batted a ball 
straight through Miss Donnely’s window,” 
Rick told him. 

“Now, that’s too bad.” Mike shook his 
head, but his eyes twinkled. 

“I want to have it replaced. I haven't 
enough to pay all of the cost at once, but I 
can make a down payment; and as I earn 
the money, I'll pay the rest,” Rick gravely 
offered. 

“Where are the other fellows? They were 
in on it, too, weren’t they?” Mike asked, 
looking around. 

“Sure, but I was the one who boasted that 


A loud splintering crash of tinkling glass 
sent a cold chill down Rick’s spine. 
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I could bat the ball over the roof—only, it 
crashed through the window instead.” 

While they were talking, Rick, with his 
back to the row of houses where the boys 
had disappeared, failed to see first Johnny 
and then Sammy and then all the others 
cautiously approaching until he heard 
Johnny saying, “Don’t be so selfish, Rick. 
Let the rest of us in on this deal. How much 
will it be for each of us, Mike?” 

“Let’s see—six of you, eh? Well, I be- 
lieve that would be a dollar each,” Mike 
answered cheerfully. 

“Well, fellows! Speak up! Shall we help 
this honest guy or not?” Johnny put his arm 
around Rick’s shoulders, as the others 
nodded assent. “We can do it easily,” he 
told Rick. 

Just then Miss Donnely emerged from 
the front door of the school building and 
glanced up and down the street. 

Smiling to keep up his courage, Rick said, 
“Let’s go now and tell Miss Donnely and 
get it over with.” He crossed the avenue, 
and the others trailed along behind, with 
Mike following. 

“Miss Donnely, I’m the one who batted 
that ball through your window a few minutes 
ago. We're sorry about it. We hope no harm 
was done inside your room. We've asked 
Mike to see about having the window re- 
placed. I guess I was trying to be like Babe 
Ruth,” Rick said. 

Miss Donnely’s blue eyes lighted up, and 
a warm smile broke across her face, making 
it really beautiful. “You are all fifth graders, 
aren’t you?” 

When they nodded, she continued, “I’m 
so proud of you boys that I'll be glad to have 
you six in my grade next year. You could so 
easily have just run away, and I would never 
have known who broke the window.” 


Rick was beaming happily, and he failed 
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“Miss Donnely, I’m the one who batted 
that ball through your window.” 


to notice the sheepish looks that had come 
over the other Ramblers’ faces. 

“When I reached the window after the 
crash,” Miss Donnely continued, “I couldn’t 
see a soul. I thought it was just another hit- 
and-run episode, but here you were, ar- 
ranging to have the pane replaced. You boys 
make my heart glad and strengthen my faith 
in our American school children,” she said 
solemnly. Big Mike was nodding his head in 
complete agreement. 

Rick and the boys went into a little huddle 
for a second, Then Rick said, “Miss Don- 
nely, and you, too, Mike, we would like for 
you to come to our game with the Tigers 
next week. We'll be trying hard to put some 
clear over the roof for home runs.” 
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Red and the Big Wind 


Time sky had been bright and the March 
air balmy when Red and his cousin, Coralee, 
and his small sister, Anne, left home. But 
the weather changed when they left Mr. 
Smither’s cabin far up Indian Creek and 
started back to the Sloan farm. 

Red looked up at the ragged, dark clouds 
that a stiff wind was pushing across the sky. 
A storm was blowing up, and they were a 
long way from home. 

“I'm glad we got the cookies to Mr. 
Smither,” said Coralee. “Living alone up 
here, he must get hungry for good things 
like Auntie makes!” 

“He ate one in two bites,” said Anne 
with a bob of her red curls. 

“He likes them all right,” Red agreed. 
“But we've got to hurry. A whale of a storm 
is coming up.” 

Red lengthened his step, and the hand ax 
at his belt thumped against his leg. When 
he went up Indian Creek, he usually carried 
his hand ax and his lariat, which was looped 
over his shoulder now. He had often made 
good use of them, and just knowing that he 
had them made the storm seem less threaten- 
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But Coralee was worried. “It's getting 
dark,” she said. “And—listen!” 

What she heard was the wind. It had 
dropped lower. It rushed through the tree- 
tops and made the branches lash one another 
so that they set up a frightful moaning and 
groaning. 

Anne crowded against Coralee. “I want 
to be home!” she whimpered. 

Coralee put her arm around Anne, but she 
said firmly, “We mustn’t be afraid, Anne. 
Remember, God is here on Indian Creek, 
too.” 

Red did not doubt that, but somehow, he, 
too, felt that he would rather be at home. 
So many unpleasant things could happen 
out there in the open, while back on the 
farm they would know just what to expect, 
and they would have the protection of the 
four strong walls of the house and its sturdy 
roof. Here, the wind was getting stronger. 
Soon, they might not be able to hear any- 
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thing but it, and they might have trouble 
keeping on their feet. 

“Let’s run a little,” he suggested. The 
girls started with a rush, and he warned 
them, “Just jog awhile. We'll last longer 
that way. And I'd sure like to get across that 
foot bridge before this gets any worse.” 

They jogged along for several hundred 
feet, but they had not reached the foot bridge 
when their world went murky. The wind 
howled deafeningly. Lightning flashed and 
thunder roared. 

Anne crouched like a frightened rabbit. 
Such panic held her that she could not even 


Red did not try to say anything. The noise 
around them was too great; but he knew 
Anne was so small and so full of fear that 
he had to do something. He took his lariat 
from his shoulder and handed one end to 
Coralee. When he fashioned a loop around 
Anne and began tying the other end to his 
belt, Coralee understood and tied the end he 
had given her around herself. With Anne 
between them and with each holding one of 
her hands, they started on. 


The next clap of thunder was followed by 
a downpour of rain. The three were 
drenched in seconds. They had to have shel- 
ter, so Red guided them toward the only 


The poplar had been uprooted and dropped in front of the cave. 
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shelter he knew of, a cave in the rock wall 
along the creek. A small spring ran through 
the cave from the back and trickled down to 
the creek, but it would not bother them, 
and the cave would protect them from wind 
and rain. They crowded past the tall poplar 
near the mouth of the cave and got inside. 

Red stripped off his jacket and put it 
around Anne. Wet though it was, it would 
be some protection, and Anne needed its 
warmth worse than he did, though he felt 
chilled to the bone. 

Coralee pushed back the red curls that 
the rain had plastered against her forehead. 
It was quieter in the cave where much of 
the wind noises were cut off. She smiled 
shakily and said, “This is a lot better.” 

Red was about to agree when a sudden 
rending and crashing noise filled the cave. 

Anne covered her ears with her hands and 
squeezed her eyes shut. Red and Coralee 
stared with horror at the mouth of the cave. 
The tall poplar near the entrance had been 
uprooted, and the wind had dropped it di- 


rectly in front of the cave. It lay quivering, 
with the huge spray of its roots blocking 
their way out. Where the rest of the tree 
went, Red could not see. But that did not 
matter. What mattered was that there was 
no opening large enough for even little 
Anne to creep out when the storm slack. 
ened. 

“This is the worst!” he groaned. “We'll 
never get home!” 

The cave was darker now that part of the 
light was cut off by the tree, but Red could 
see Coralee swallow nervously. 

“Don’t say that,” she protested. “Remem- 
ber, Auntie always tells us that sometimes 
what looks like the wors 2 

With a grunt of doubt, Red stalked closer 
to the big roots. He knew that Coralee was 
going to quote his mother as saying, as she so 
often did, ‘Sometimes what looks like the 
worst is really the best.” 

“This,” he told himself miserably, “can't 
be anything but the worst!” 

As if to prove that what had happened 
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was the worst, he slipped and, in the half- 
dark, plunged knee-deep into cold water on 
the floor of the cave. The water seemed to 
come from the trickle from the spring. The 
fallen poplar must have dammed the spring, 
and it would not be long before water would 
cover the bottom of the cave from wall to 
wall. How deep it would get before it could 
find a way out between the big roots, Red 
could not tell; but this made their need to 
find a way out of the cave more desperate. 


“Coralee,” he called, “bring Anne a little 
closer so we'll have enough slack in the 
lariat for you and me to push against these 
roots. Just maybe we can start the tree to 
roll off balance enough for us to get past.” 

They pushed and struggled, but they could 
not budge the tree. They were giving up 
when Red’s hand brushed the ax at his belt. 
He whooped with delight. 

“I must have gone to sleep! I can get us 
out of here!” 

With the hand ax, he attacked a root as 
big around as his arm. It was live wood and 
wet, and the hand ax was a frail blade 
against it; but he worked till his hands were 
blistered. Then he worked some more, for, 
all the time, he could feel the spring water 
spreading slowly over the floor of the cave. 
There was no time to lose, no matter how 
his hands stung. 

When Coralee noticed his sore hands, she 
insisted on using the ax, but she was not 
used to such work, and the chips she cut out 
of the tough old root were so small that Red 
went back to chopping. At last there was 
only a thin skin of fiber left. Red twisted it 
aside and stuck his head out. 

The storm had quieted, but he could hear 
the loud rush of the creek, its banks full to 
flooding. 

“Come on,” he called to the others. “Let’s 
make for the bridge!” 
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When the three had wriggled between 
the big roots, they looked downstream to 
where the bridge should have been. It was 
not there! The wind and the flooded creek 
had carried it away! They were marooned 
on the far side of Indian Creek! There was 
a big bridge miles farther on; but the March 
wind was cold now. The chilling hours ahead 
of them before they could get home or could 
hope for anyone to find them were miserable 
even to think about. 

Red’s shoulders drooped. He felt hope- 
less, but he had to keep trying. His eyes be- 
gan a search of the banks, though he could 
not have said what he hoped to find. 

Anne was crying again, and Coralee was 
comforting her when Red cried, “Look!” 

The hand he waved at the fallen poplar 
shook with excitement. “We can cross on 
that! It’s a perfect bridge!” 

When they reached the other side of the 
creek, Red looked back at the tree that lay 
so straight and firm from one bank to the 
other. His hands stung, and his teeth chat- 
tered; but he smiled. It was good to know 
that sometimes what seems to be the worst 


does turn out to be the best. 
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= MAZEY MONKEY awakened with a 
jump. From her leafy bed she sprang, and 
landed SWISH-KER-PLUMP! Something 
warm and juicy had fallen on her face. She 
looked up high and blinked an eye, and 
through an open space she saw sly Mozo 
Monkey, coconut in hand, and knew it was 
no accident—the mischief had been planned. 

“You got my face all juicy—did it on pur- 
pose, too; and just for that,” said Mazey, 
“T’'m not going to play with you.” 

Mozo frowned, but didn’t move. “You 
wouldn’t anyway. You're too contrary to 
play the games that others like to play. And 
if you want your breakfast,” said Mozo, 
“here it is.” 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


Mazey heard a crackle, then a kind of 
zizzy whizz. She reached up quickly, but 
she failed to catch the coconut. It fell in 
pieces at her feet. 

Mozo said, ‘“Tut-tut, it’s not my fault you 
missed. You could have caught it if you'd 
tried.” 

Mazey picked it up and sipped the warm, 
sweet milk inside. 

“Twas time to wake up anyway,” said 
Mozo. “You know what? There’s going to 
be a picnic in a nice, cool, shady spot. Many 
friends are coming, and you're invited, too.” 

“I'm not going,” Mazey said. “There’re 
things I'd rather do. I’m going to find a 
great-big tree—a nice one, all my own— 
where I can do just as I please. I like to be 
alone.” 

“You'll be sorry,” Mozo said, and soon 
was out of sight. 

Mazey ate her breakfast; then, looking 
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left and right, she searched until she found 
a tree—one leafy, strong, and high. She 
climbed it; then she sat and watched what- 
ever scurried by. 

A spotted head pushed through the leaves. 
Mazey jumped. Then with a laugh, she 
looked into the funny face of friendly 
George Giraffe. “Hello,” she said. “You 
frightened me. You surely can reach high.” 
“I know I can,” said George Giraffe. 
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“My neck is long; that’s why.” 

“When you eat your breakfast,” said 
Mazey, getting chummy, “it’s almost dinner- 
time before it gets down to your tummy. Of 
course, I have a long, long tail; but I don’t 
mind admitting it’s rather nice to hang by 
when I get real tired of sitting.” 

Suddenly, behind her, Mazey heard a 
rustling sound. She knew it was a leopard 
before she looked around—leopards always 
moved like that. Perhaps this was his tree. 
Before she made herself at home, she should 
have looked to see. In one big jump she 
landed on George’s neck—KER-SLIDE; and, 
SWISH-KER-ZOOM, he took her on an un- 
expected ride. 

After passing trees and trees, poor George 
came to a stop. “Well, I guess we made it, 
but I’m tired enough to drop.” 

“I was really ‘on the spot’—believe me,” 
Mazey said. 

“You're still on one—on one of mine.” 
George laughed and shook his head. 

“You saved my life,” said Mazey. 

George smiled. ‘““You saved mine, too. 
I smelled that leopard, and when you 
jumped, I wasn’t sure ‘twas you.” 

“I’m glad you have a long neck, George, 
and long legs, too. Dear me.’ Mazey smiled. 
“T’m also glad you stopped beneath that tree. 
I like your spots much better than the ones 
that leopard wears. We left him in a hurry. 
Let him find us if he dares.” 

Mazey jumped from George's back. “I like 
my old tree best. And I don’t mind if now 
and then Mozo is my guest. Let him throw 
his coconuts; let him laugh and tease. Pleas- 
ing others is more fun than doing as I 
please.” 

“When trouble comes along,” said George, 
“friends come in handy, too.” 

Mazey smiled. “Especially friends who 
have long necks—like you.” 
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A ONE-ACT PLAY 


By JANE ETHELYN FITZPATRICK 


CHARACTERS: Robert. First Shoe, Second Shoe. Shoes may be either 
girls or boys. 

SCENE: Robert’s bedroom. No stage setting is necessary. Two or three 
chairs can be placed in front of stage to form “‘pretend”’ bed. 


(Robert enters, sits on bed, stretches arms over head, and yawn; 
He leans over and takes off his shoes. As he looks at them, le 
frowns.) 

ROBERT: These shoes are about worn out. I need some new ones. (He 
throws the shoes down under the head of the bed. Then he lies 
down and goes to sleep, breathing regularly and very obviously.) 


(Two children enter on tiptoe to impersonate shoes. Each picks 
up a shoe. They kneel on floor during conversation.) 

FIRST SHOE (looks at shoe carefully): 1 wish Robert wouldn't throw 
us around this way. And just look at my laces. They’re all crooked 

SECOND SHOE: Mine are, too. Remember the first day he wore us to 
Sunday school? We were so new and shiny, and he was so proud 
of us. That wasn’t very long ago either. 

FIRST SHOE: Well, we're not new and shiny now. He kicks stones and 
drags our toes on the sidewalks. My toes are all scuffed up. 

SECOND SHOE (holds out shoe): Mine are worse than yours. And when 
he walked through that big puddle coming home from school 
yesterday, water got inside me; and I’m all stiff. 

FIRST SHOE: The water wasn’t so deep on my side, so it didn’t get inside, 
but I’m stiff. Water on the outside makes us stiff, too. 

SECOND SHOE: Did you see Dicky Cole’s shoes? He has worn themé 
lot longer than Robert has worn us, but they always look new and 
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FIRST SHOE: That’s because he puts polish on them and brushes them. 
And he puts on old shoes when he goes out to play, too. 

SECOND SHOE: I wish we knew boy-talk. We could tell Robert some 
things he needs to know. 

FIRST SHOE: Maybe he can understand us when he’s asleep. Let's try. 
(Children, holding shoes, lean over Robert and whisper.) 

either {SECOND SHOE: Robert, please don’t kick stones and drag our toes on 

the sidewalk. It hurts. 

r three FIRST SHOE: And don’t walk in puddles. Water takes off all our shine 

d. and makes us stiff. 

SECOND SHOE: When you throw us down hard on the floor, it hurts, 


yawn, too. And please put our laces in straight. That makes us look so 
em, he much better! 

FIRST SHOE: We're not really old. Put on some polish and rub us hard, 
s. (He and we'll look new again. 
he lies 
ously) (Robert stirs. Children put shoes down carefully under the foot 

of the bed and creep off stage. Robert sits up, yawns, and rubs his 

h picks eyes.) 

ROBERT: I had the queerest dream. I thought I heard my shoes talking. 
- throw (Robert looks under the head of the bed for his shoes. He is sur- 
rooked. prised to see them under the foot of the bed. He gets up and picks 
e us t0 up shoes.) 


» prou FROBERT: That’s funny. How did they get away down here (Robert con- 
tinues to talk as he straightens laces.) The laces are crooked. That's 


nes and what they said. (He looks carefully at toes.) 1 surely have kicked 

the toes. Maybe it does hurt. I never thought about shoes’ feeling 

d when things, but maybe they do. (He smooths shoes and shakes his head, 
school puzzled.) 

ROBERT: I wonder if shoes can really talk. Anyhow, I heard them talk 

t inside in my dream. Maybe these are magic shoes. I’m going to take better 


care of them. (Robert stands up, holding shoes carefully, one in 
each hand.) Y\l put some polish on them right away. I can make 
them shine just like Dicky Cole’s. 

(Robert carries shoes off the stage.) 
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I make up my mind to be happy right 

now. ® | do not think about mistakeg 
I live today happily, as God wants mg 
to, live it. 


‘The “se are the words | shail use this 


I will do my part to make the world 
better. ® | am willing to be patient and 
kind, so that others will want to be pa 
tient and kind, too. 


Today I pray for peace in all the world. 
I do not hate anyone; | see all countries 
and all people as part of God's family. 


everything right. ® If anything upsets wherever I am. i / 


me, I pray, and God shows me what with all those around me. | will be eg 
to fi aces pecially careful to be kind and friend 


ly at home. 


Thank You, God, for new and wonder- I am God's perfect child. ® He heals me 
ful things in my life. ® Thank You for from every sickness, disease, or injury, 
helping me make new friends, find new and keeps me well, strong, healthy, 
things to do, and learn new lessons. happy, and free. 


I see the good in everything and every- 
body. ® I believe that God is stronger I let the love of Jesus Christ show ff 
than anything or anyone that might everything I do. ® The love that | haves 
seem to harm me. | have faith in God's for others brings love back to me. J 
goodness. 


Father, I know that You are always This is God's perfect day. It is filled 
with me. ® | can feel your strength in with joy and happiness. ® | ask Him 
my body. I| trust You, Father, to help to show me how to do my best this 
me in everything I do. wonderful day. 


I see God in everyone I meet today. I will think about good, true things t@ 


Even if I do not always understand day. ® I know that the kind of thingsl 
them, I know that they are God's chil- think about come into my life—sog 


dren, and | am kind and loving toward think the kind of thoughts that Jesu 
them. would think. 


God guides me. ® There is no problem 
that He cannot solve. I follow His guid- 
ance, and my life is full of the blessings 
of peace, health, and happiness. 


Whatever I need today, I will tum to 
God for help. ® Whatever happens, | 
shall turn to Him. He is always ready 
to help, and I trust in Him. 
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. all I see, think, say, and do. 


My world is filled with joy today. ® My “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 


heart feels love and peace and happi- And renew a right spirit within me.” 
ness, because God's light brightens my I do not hold grudges; I try to see the 
life. 


good in everyone. 


During Lent, I will keep my heart open Every good thing comes to us from 
to God's love. ® | will try not to think our Father, God. ® He knows our needs, 
unpleasant things; I will try always to and He wants us to be happy. I am 


think and say good, kind things. thankful for His care. 


Everything is safe in God's loving care. I look for the good in everything. ® Be- 
I thank God for taking care of my cause I am willing to learn from what- 
family, my friends, and me, and He ever happens, I grow in wisdom, daily; 
keeps us happy and safe. I find a blessing in everything. 


Father, show me how to be happy and 
useful. ® Teach me Your plan for my 
life. Show me how to live as You want 
me to live. 


“God is my help in every need.” ® His 
help is there whenever I call. He is 


ready to help me in whatever I have to 
do. 


Father, I come to You in silent prayer. 
Here are my hands, my feet, my eyes, 
my lips. Show me how to serve you in 


I am thankful for work to do. ® The 
work I do makes me enjoy my play 
more, so I work happily and willingly, 
as God would have me work. 


I am not afraid. ® God in me helps me 
to break any bad habit and put a good 
habit in its place, and to do anything 
I need to do. 


Today I let God take charge of my 
life. ® All things are working together 
for my good. There is nothing for me 
to worry about, for God is with me. 


I trust in God. He keeps me safe and 
secure. ® | am not jealous of anyone, 
because no one can keep me from en- 
joying all the good God has for me. 


I see my body as a marvelous gift of 
God. ® | take good care of my wonder- 
ful body, and I do my part to keep it 
well and strong. 


> 


There is a place for me in this world. Wherever I am, God is there, too. 


I do not worry, because I know that There is never a time when He does 
God is leading me, day by day, to my not protect me, never a place where 
place, and nothing can stand in my He does not guard me. | have nothing 


way. to fear. 
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E NID WAS in the back yard of their new 
home, playing with Schnapps, her little 
Dachshund puppy. The yard being fenced 
in, she did not have to worry about 
Schnapps’s getting away. Or, at least, she 
thought she didn’t. They were both having 
a good time, although both did cast longing 
glances at the trim yard next door—Schnapps 
because he loved to run, and Enid because 
she was just plain lonely. 

It was fine playing with Schnapps. She 
surely was fortunate to have him. And he 
was a dear little dog. But they had lived in 
this new city for three whole days now, and 
she had not met a single child. Schnapps 
was nice—but, oh, dear, how she did wish 
she could get acquainted with the little girl 
next door. She just caught a glimpse of her 
once in a while, as she seemed to be in the 
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side yard more. Then she seemed to be 
timid, too. 

Enid pressed her face to the fence. Yes, 
the little girl was out in the side yard now. 
She could barely see her. If something 
would only happen. 

Then Enid jumped up with a jerk. “Oh, 
Schnapps! Schnapps! Come back here!” And 
she ran. 

But too late. The little dog had found a 
hole, so small a hole as to be overlooked by 
anyone except an eager little dog. But trust 
Schnapps! 

Enid ran to the gate that opened into 
the front yard, through it, and across to 
the yard next door, calling, “Schnapps, 
Schnappsie, come here!” 

The little dog looked back, but kept on 
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going—straight up to that other little girl, 
who had also come running. Then the 
little neighbor girl had her arms around 
Schnappsie and was hugging him and laugh- 
ing. 

Enid was the first to speak. “Hello!” she 
said shyly. “My name is Enid. Schnappsie is 
a bad little dog!” 

“Oh, no! He isn’t bad. I love him. My 
name is Alice, and I’ve seen you out in the 
yard and wanted to play with you. Oh, I’ve 
been so lonesome!” 

So two little lonely girls were not lonely 
any more—because a mischievous little dog 
had found a way through the fence. 

They played together all evening and 
made many plans for the future. 

When Enid went in for dinner, she said 
to her mother, “Oh, please give Schnappsie 
an extra good supper, Mother. He brought 
me a new friend. Just think, Alice and I 


both wanted to know each other, but we 
were both afraid to be the first to speak. 
She just moved here the day before we came, 
Mother. But she didn’t know that we were 
new, too. You know, Daddy brought our 
furniture last week, so they didn’t see us 
move. They thought we had lived here a 
long time. And we didn’t see them move 
either, because we had not gotten here yet. 
And so they waited for us to be friendly if 
we wanted to be. And I waited for her to be 
friendly! If it hadn’t been for Schnappsie, 
I don’t know when we would have been 
friendly. I'm never going to wait again like 
that, for the chances are the other folks 
want to be friends as much as I do. Alice’s 
mamma wants to meet you, too. I told her 
you would be home after dinner. Oh, I just 
know we shall all be good friends!” 

And Enid’s wish came true. And Schnapps 
was the friendliest of them all. 


“I've seen you out in the yard and wanted to play with you.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

This month brings the beginning of Lent, 
the six-week period before Easter Sunday. 
During these weeks, would you like to re- 
build your world so that Easter Sunday will 
find you and your world bright and happy 
with new life? 

Remember that the only way we can re- 
build our world is by the thoughts we think, 
the words we speak, and the deeds we do. 

In these next six weeks, let us build a 
bright, new, better world by letting God 


help us to think, say, and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. And 
our bright, happy world will help others to 
be bright and happy, too. 

If you are not yet a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, we invite you to write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: My school was going to have 
a basketball game. I was not feeling well, 
and I thought I would not be able to go. 
That night I prayed to God that I would be 
well the next day. The next morning I was 
feeling fine. God had helped me to get well. 
Prayer changes things! —HUGH 


= Yes, Hugh, prayer changes us! God is al- 
ways waiting to help us when we turn to 
Him in prayer, as you did. It is only when 
we stay with God in our thoughts that God 
is able to work in and through us to heal 
us and to help us in all ways. 


Dear Barbara: 1 love to swim. Last summer, 
nine other girls and I gave a swimming pro- 
gram. The trick I had to do was to swim ten 
feet and then swim under ten inner tubes in 
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a row. With a group of over one hundred 
people watching, I was nervous and scared, 
too. 

It was finally my turn, and when I got to 
the tubes, I remembered The Prayer of 
Faith. I did so well that I won a prize! 

Now I know that God will always help 
us Boosters—and everyone else, too. 

— JANICE 


= God is always close to each of us, Janice, 
nearer than hands and feet and closer than 
breathing. Whenever we need God’s help, 
we turn to God and pray, as you did. God 
always gives us the help we need, just as 
He gave you the help you needed. 


Dear Barbara: | have had many experiences 
with God since I last wrote to you. I am 
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trying to keep the pledge, and I find that I’m 
making out very well. 

One morning Daddy let Charcoal, my cat, 
out. He was away all day, and I began to 
get worried. Finally, it was ten thirty that 
evening, and still Charcoal had not come 
home. 

I went to the bathroom to get a paper 
handkerchief, and while I was there, I 
prayed and asked God to bring Charcoal 
back. When I came out of the bathroom, 
Daddy went to the door and opened it— 
and in popped Charcoal! 

That night I prayed to God and thanked 
Him for bringing Charcoal home. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every morning, too. 

—NORMA (Canada) 


« Thank you, Norma, for sharing your 
happy experience with us. It is good to re- 
member that this is God’s world and that 
God is in charge. Everything will come out 
right if we trust God and talk with Him in 
prayer, as you did, Norma. 


Dear Barbara: The Prayer of Faith is really 
a true-life story for me, and I am truly 
thankful to God for all the good He does for 
me. I pray to God for guidance, and God 
faithfully answers me. 
I was to sing by myself at a concert, but 
I was too nervous to begin. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and as I said it, I felt well 
and ready to sing. When I came off the stage, 
the audience was still clapping. They said 
that it was the best I had done in months. 
So, you see, God heard my prayer. 
—BILLIE (British West Indies) 


" Every prayer is heard, and every prayer 
is answered in the way best suited to our 
highest good. When we turn to God with 


our thoughts and words, God is able to help 


us do any good thing. Thank you, Billie, for 
sharing your true story with us. 
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Dear Barbara: One day last summer when 
I was swimming, my inner tube got away 
from me. The current was swift. I got in 
the boat. Then it was hard to row back. But 
I prayed to God, and I got back. —TIMMY 


= In turning to God in prayer, Timmy, you 
took the first step toward your successful re- 
turn with the boat. As you trusted God, 
God’s strength and wisdom and power 
flowed into and through you to help you 
bring the boat back. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to keep the rules 
of the Good Words Booster Club. It had 
rained here for three days, and the roads 
were slick. One morning our school bus was 
going up a hill, and it looked as if we were 
going to get stuck in the mud. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and we didn’t get stuck. God 
is good, isn’t He? —GRACE 


= Yes, Grace, God is good. And we all are 
His children of goodness. Your faith in God 
helped to strengthen the faith of the driver 
of the bus, and he was better able to let God 
help him dvive in a successful way. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a new, red bike. Our 
family has been getting along fine. We have 
a friend who could not walk. We prayed he 
might walk again. One day about two weeks 
ago, he walked about fourteen feet. 
—GARY 


= Thank you, Gary, for sharing with us the 
story of your friend’s healing. Prayer is the 
direct contact of our mind with God-Mind. 
When you remembered to pray, God helped 
your faith in His healing power to grow 
stronger. Your stronger faith helped your 
friend’s faith to grow stronger, too. And as 
he turned to God in greatev faith and truth, 
God was able to help him to walk. 
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The first day of spring, 


he wee crocus blooms 


nd gay robins sing. 


A Betrayal Foretold 


(Continued from page 11) 


Peter, his eyes full of love, turned to 
Jesus. “Though they all turn against You, 
I will never turn against You,” he said. 

Jesus said to him, “Truly, I say to you, 
this very night, before the cock crows, you 
will deny Me three times.” 

“Even if I must die with You, I will not 
deny You,” Peter insisted. 

And so said all the disciples. But they 
were deeply troubled by what Jesus had just 
told them. What would become of them 
when the Master was gone? They hardly 
dared to think what life would be like with- 
out the companionship and guidance of their 
beloved Teacher and Friend. 

Jesus saw the sadness on their faces. Even 
knowing that He was to be betrayed and 
crucified, He thought of His disciples, not 
of Himself. “Let not your hearts be 
troubled,” He said gently. “Believe in God; 
believe also in me. . . . I will not leave you 
alone. . . . Peace I leave with you.” 


Jesus said many other things to His dis- 
ciples that night—things He would still say 
if He walked on earth today. He spoke of 
showing our love for God by keeping His 
commandments and of the need to follow 
the way of truth and life. 


Jesus warned His disciples that they would 
face trial and persecution, but He assured 
them God would give them strength to over- 
come evil. The promises the Master gave to 
His disciples during that last supper were 
meant for us, too. “Your sorrow will turn 
to joy. Ask whatsoever you will, and it shall 
be done for you. The Father himself loves 
you.” But we must earn these rewards 
promised by Jesus by thinking and doing 
what He taught. 
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THE COWBIRD— 
A CRAFTY PARASITE 


BY CALLY SHORT 


to 
ou, N canty all birds make fine nests and are 
devoted parents. There are a few, however, 
ou, who never build a nest at all and never 
you care for their own little ones. Instead, they 
are lazy, shiftless parasites, imposing upon 
not and benefiting from other birds’ parental 
love and toil. 
hey One of the worst offenders is the cowbird 
just —a brown-headed, semi-irridescent black- 
1em bird that is a little smaller than a robin. 
rdly It may be seen in the meadows, waddling 
ith- along behind cattle, lazily gobbling up the 
heir bugs and insects stirred into flight by the 
animals’ moving feet. It bobs about, uttering 
ven coarse, whistling cries. 
and At egg-laying time in the spring, Mrs. 
not Cowbird slyly watches for some other bird’s 
be unguarded nest. When the mother bird is 
30d; away she craftily sneaks onto the borrowed 
you nest and lays her egg. Then she blithely flies 
away, forgetting all about it. 
dis- The lazy cowbird usually places her egg 
"say in the nest of a smaller bird like a sparrow, 
e of vireo, phoebe, or warbler so the baby cow- 
His bird will be larger than the foster parents’ 
llow own babies, Sometimes, though, she lays her 
egg in the nest of a robin or a woodpecker. 
ould Birds do not usually notice that there is 
ured an extra egg in their nest. However, some of 
over- them can detect a difference in color. The 
ve to robin will often notice the speckled egg 
were among her greenish-blue ones and promptly 
turn push it out. The yellow warbler, they say, is 
shall outraged when she sees the larger egg in her 
loves small nest. With great determination, she 
yards builds a second story on her old nest and be- 


gins her egg-laying over again rather than 
take care of the cowbird’s baby. 
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The little sparrows and many others 
seldom notice the larger egg or the difference 
in the size of the bird that hatches from it. 
When the parents begin to feed their young, 
they fail to see that one big, greedy baby is 
getting most of the food, As a result, their 
own babies get weaker and weaker from lack 
of nourishment, and they are sometimes 
pushed out of the nest by the cowbird. Yet, 
the foster parents go right on caring for the 
big, hungry fellow. 

Is the cowbird grateful for this unselfish 
devotion? Not at all. As soon as it can fly, 
it goes off to join its own kind. 


Mother was instructing little Gertrude in 
regard to her manners, as she was being 
dressed to return her friend’s call. “If they 
ask you to dine, say, ‘No, thank you; I have 
dined.’ 

But the conversation went this way: 

“Come along, Gertrude,’’ invited her little 
friend’s father, “have a bite with us.” 

“No, thank you,” was Gertrude’s digni- 
fied reply; “I’ve already bitten.” 
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PLANET PIXIE 


BY EMMA A. MUSCULUS 


te MAKE a planet pixie you will need one 
empty darning cotton spool (cardboard), 
two colored pipe cleaners (six-inch), one 
white pipe cleaner (six-inch), two keys from 
coffee or shortening cans, three red tips from 
machine oil cans, and some light-colored 
wool yarn or heavy string. 

Punch a hole in each side of the spool 
and three holes in the front (Fig. 1). For 


the nose, push one red tip out from the in- 
side in bottom front hole (Fig. 1). Put a 
piece of cellophane tape across it on the in- 
side to hold the nose in place. 

Wind yarn or heavy string endwise on 
spool, going around nose. When spool is 
well covered, tie yarn at the bottom, looping 
the ends around the cross threads. Leave a 
few inches of yarn hanging, for legs. 

Make each pipe cleaner into a spiral an- 
tenna by winding around a pencil (Fig. 2). 
Wrap end of each antenna around the cross 
threads on the top of the spool. Put the white 
antenna in the middle. Push the two keys in- 
to the side holes, for ears, and insert the red 
tips with the open ends showing into the 
two top holes in the front, for eyes. 

Now, you have a planet pixie to set on 
your television for a companion as you 
watch exciting space adventures. 


TOYS AROUND THE WORLD 
MEXICAN BOLERO 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


C HILDREN all around the world like to 
play with toys. Many times their toys are 
made at home and are known as folk toys. 

Mexican children like to play with a 
simple wooden toy called a bolero. It is a 
barrel shape on a stick. The top of the bar- 
rel is hollow. A wooden ball is fastened to a 
string tied to the stick. The object is to hold 
the barrel straight up and move your arm to 
make the wooden ball swing up and into the 
top of the barrel. 

To make a bolero cut the top off a waxed 
paper cup, leaving the cup two inches deep. 
Tack the cup firmly onto a clothespin. Tie a 
string around a light rubber ball or a little 
ball of yarn and tie the other end of the 
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string to the clothespin. Your string should 
be about twelve inches long after it is tied 
to the clothespin. 

Now, see if you can swing the ball up and 
into the cup. 
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MASK-MAKING 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Phenom is a fine hobby. It is fun to 
make masks by yourself or with a group. If 
you work with a group, you can have a con- 
test to see who can make the funniest or pret- 
tiest or scariest mask. 


Dolls or china figures can be used for 
modeling the mask; but it is more interesting 
to make a face from modeling clay and 
model the mask on that. 


You will need paper towels, water, and 
paste. Put the paper towels in the water and 
tear off pieces as you need them. Use small 
enough pieces to fit smoothly over the curves 
of the face without wrinkling or bunching. 
Spread paste on each layer of paper, and 
continue adding pieces of wet paper towels 
—laying the pieces on at different angles— 
until you have at least five layers of paper 
on the face. A few more layers will make a 
stronger mask. 

When the mask is completely dry, remove 
it from the face and trim the edges. It is 
now ready to paint and shellac. 


Masks to wear can be made by leaving 
openings for your eyes and mouth when you 
are making it. After the mask is dry, these 
openings can be trimmed evenly. Attach a 
piece of string to each side of the mask, so 
you can tie it on. 


RAINY-DAY FUN 


BY EVELYN P. HAMILTON 


M ODELING clay can be made at home in 
a few minutes by using two parts of salt and 
one part of flour. Add a few drops of water 
at a time and work until the mixture is 
thoroughly wet but still stiff. Add food color- 
ing if desired. 

Gay beads may be made from the clay by 
rolling it into small balls and stringing them 
carefully on a coarse thread. Let them dry 
for about a week, after which they may be 
restrung on ordinary thread. 
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Answers on Page 39 


A SLIPPERY PUZZLE FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BY LAURA ARLON BY PAUL E. FOLEY 


Fill in the places where spaces appear, The farmer uses many implements in 


And the ICE in this puzzle will disappear. growing and harvesting his crops. Several 
An ICE -- -- is floating ice in the sea. farm implements are listed below. Can you 
Nutmeg is a--ICE, I’m sure you'll agree. _ recognize them? Only whole words that are 
A grain often used in pudding is - ICE. found in the names of the machines and im- 
A word meaning doubly or two times is _ plements are given. The missing letters are 

- - ICE. indicated by dashes. 
-ICE is a word meaning more than one 1. --act-- 6. -is- 

mouse. 2. ---bin- 7. --we- 
What it costs to buy is the - - ICE of a house. 3. --ill 8. -low 

4, --go- 9. -ale- 

RAINBOW RHYMES 5. ----- her 10. ---row 


BY IDA M. PARDUE 
WHO AM I? 


Use a crayon in a shade ee 


So the proper words are made. 


Color ie back My first is in ring, but not in sing; 
So it will buy. My second is in song, but not in wing; 
Color a ------ jacket Look for my third in the b/ue of the sky, 


And see it fly! While my fourth you'll find in the wind 
Color a ----- house so high; 

For warming seeds. My fifth is in nest, but not in the eggs. 
Color a----- jack You see me often as I hop on my legs. 
That a policeman needs. 

Color a - - - - bell 

And make it grow. WHAT AM I? 

Color a ----- board BY LAURA ARLON 

So chalk will show. 

Color Rhole Island - - - In your kitchen you will see 

So it’s a hen. One or two or more of me. 

Color a ------ heart You hang me up with no regret; 

For wounded men. The more I dry, the wetter I get. 
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FRIENDLY TALK 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


I met these friends on my morning walk; 
Can you guess their names by their talk? 


My first friend, coming down the avenue, 
Greeted me with a gentle, “Moo!” 


Next, I met an old pal with a shaggy brow; 
His greeting was a joyous, “Bow-wow!” 


Daintily stepping through the morning dew, 
My next friend looked up and said, “Mew!” 


For my last friend, I'll give this clue: 
He flapped his wings and crowed, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo!” 


DROP ONE 
BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 


form the second word. Then drop a letter 
and rearrange the rest to make the third 
word. Drop another letter and arrange the 
remaining three to form the last word. 

Plot of land for growing 

vegetables, flowers, etc. 

Magnificent 

To draw along the ground 

A shred or tatter of cloth 


ADD THEM UP 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Take one-fifth of visit; 
Add one-fourth of play, 
One-sixth of picnic, 
And one-third of day, 
One-fourth of tree, 
And one-fifth of train, 
One-sixth of meadow, 
And one-fourth of rain. 
And you will be having 
A time when you'll sing, 
“No school bells today, 
No school bells to ring!” 


GOING DOWN THE STAIRS 
BY LUCY HAMILTON 


HIOIMIE 
M/E 


Go down the stairs safely. The first step is 
filled in for you. The last two letters of each 
word are the first two letters of the next 
word. 


3 


. Where you live. 
. Your dinner. 


. Too. 

. Shortly. 
. Upon. 
. Ripped. 
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THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH Thi 
(Adapted) 
anoth 
God is my help in every § here 
need; have | 
" God does my every hunger 
feed; our f 
God dwells within me, 
BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN guides my way Dia 
Through every moment, th 
night and day. =" 
I ise, I now am i 
now am wise, 
HAT a nice surprise it would be for Mother and Daddy true, — 
if you would prepare breakfast some Saturday or Patient, kind, and loving, § (): ‘ 
Sunday morning! Fruit, milk, and quick buckwheat cakes om ~~ 
y 8: he All I am, can do, and § U 
with maple syrup make an appetizing morning meal. e, : 
Through Christ, the Truth 
Quick Buckwheat Cakes (8 large cakes) mt to i me. ee 
God is my health, I can’t be 
1 cup buckwheat flour 1 Ths. sugar sick; 
1 cup white flour 1 beaten egg God is my aaa unfail- 
ing, quick; 
1 tsp. salt 21/ cups milk God is my all, I know no 
4 tsps. baking powder 1/, cup melted shortening fear, 
Since God and love and 
full Truth are here. 
Carefully measure the two kinds of flour, salt, baking 


powder, and sugar into a large bowl. Break the egg into a 
cup and beat with a fork or small beater. Add egg and milk 
to the mixture in the large bowl. Melt 14 cup of shortening 


in a metal cup or small pan and add it also. Beat until batter RIDDLE 

pupae BY CHAILLE JOHN PERCY 
The griddle is hot enough to start baking when a few (7 years) 

drops of cold water dance lively on the surface. Drop batter BATON ROUGE, LA. 

from spoon onto ungreased hot griddle and bake until top How can you make a 


is bubbly and underside is lightly browned. Turn griddle house a home? 
cakes only once. 

Would you like to complete your surprise for Mother 
by doing the dishes and putting the utensils away. 


Answer 
‘Surdjoy pur 
puv s,auodsaaa Ag 


UNITY SCHOOL 
JOF CHRISTIANITY 
‘ LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


@ NAME 
Street 


* 


City State City 
We3-57 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years Of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Diane Dexheimer (11), 15 S. 18th St., Kenil- 
worth, N.J.; Cheryl Hostettler (11), Rte. 1, 
Shreve, Ohio; Beverly Rice (8), 854 Stewart St., 
Morgantown, W.Va.; Ingrid Argentina Widmer 
(8), Casilla 36, L.N. Alem, Misiones, Argentina, 
South America; Susan Kaelin (9), 1008 Green 
St, Utica 4, N.Y.; Judith Diane Dobson (9), 45 
Arlington Dr., Alvaston, Derby, England; Laurel 
Toss (10), 914 Ida Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio; 
Meredith McBurney (10), 3100 E. 2nd St., Long 
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Beach 3, Calif.; Deanne Marie Dobson (11), Rte. 
1, Wheatland, Wyo.; Vaughan Allen Smith (11), 
311 Broadwater, Billings, Mont,; Christine Mor- 
ris (11), 14 St. David Rd., Houghton, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa; Yvonne Johnson 
(11), 15 Lewis St., Savanna-la~-Mar, Jamaica, 
British West Indies; Bernadette Fitts (12), 1231 
Cleveland Ave., Montgomery, Ala.; Karen Settle- 
mire (12), 26 Sherril Lane, Redlands, Calif.; 
Waclaw Knapczyk (12), 34 Beeston Rd.; Dun- 
kirk, Nottingham, England; Ian Moo Young 
(12), 6 Norman Rd., Kingston, Jamaica, British 
West Indies; Christine Price (12), 7 Holyoke Rd., 
Headington, Oxford, England; Joan Kostas (12), 
321 E. Laurel St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Carol Hall 
(12), 8 Norman Rd., Kingston, Jamaica, British 
West Indies; Janene Carol Jakes (12), 1826 S. 
47th Court, Cicero, Ill.; Mary Elizabeth Story 
(11), 191 Rivercliff Dr., Devon, Conn.; Linda 
Barnett (12), 3714 Howard, Columbus, Ga. 
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Spring 
BY CHARLOTTE REDEKOP (10 years) 
Fort Garry, Man., Canada 

Early in the spring 

The birds begin to sing. 


The flowers perk up their heads 


And come from their winter beds. 


The snow leaves puddles on the ground, 
And the wind dries them up without a sound. 


Winter is full of real fun and glee, 
But spring will always be a favorite with me. 


The Lord’s Helper 
BY CAROL CUSHING (11 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Ever faithful, ever strong— 
Doing right, never wrong. 


Ever sharing, ever kind— 
Helping others all the time. 


Spring Is Here 


BY ROBERT HUDSON (8 years) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birds fly back from the south; 

Brown bears open their mouths—to yawn; 
Busy bees come out of their hives. 

Look, I see some flowers on my lawn! 
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The Wind 


BY SEVENTH GRADE ENGLISH CLASS 


GREASEWOOD INDIAN SCHOOL 
Ganado, Ariz. 


It was born in the midst of the storm last 
night, 

A crying heard down by the bulrushes, sob- 
bing and wailing in pitiful plight. 
Creeping through the buffalo grass along the 

valley floor, 
Hopping and skipping, it topped the rise and 
began to soar. 


Screaming at the top of the tallest fir and 
pine, 

It blasted the dust from a thousand moun- 
tain peaks at a time. 


Sweeping the angry storm clouds before its 
mighty breath, 

It hurled jagged spears in the thickest of the 
press. 


Back it comes with a song in the air, 
Nodding to the spring grass and caressing 
the violets fair. 


It sings a nest of meadow larks to sleep by 
the river bend 

And accompanies a flight of orioles to their 
homes in the glen. 


Gently, it strokes the moss on yonder dead 
tree. 

A little stir, a gasping shudder .. . and it is 
gone—gone back to Thee. 
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Spring Is Here 
BY KAREN CORNELIUS (8 years) 
Evansville, Ind. 


Spring is here, 

Bringing cheer. 

Flowers blossom when spring is near: 
Pure white lilies raise their heads 
Slowly in their flower beds. 

Animals come out of their den; 

Birds come back to nest again, 

And sassy little Mrs. Wren 

Scolds her husband again and again 
For singing instead of working hard 
And cleaning up the people’s yard 

By taking paper, string, and thread 
To make their babies a nice, soft bed. 


Snowflakes 


BY SALLY COOK (10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Snow flakes! Snowflakes! 
Falling everywhere, 
Snowflakes! Snowflakes! 

Fill the misty air. 


Snowflakes! Snowflakes! 

Falling from the sky, 
Snowflakes! Snowflakes! 

Watch the pretty shapes go by. 


What | Like 


BY SHERRY LYNN DAWSON (10 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I like to hear the ocean waves splash, 

To hear the thunder and lightning crash, 
To feel the dancing raindrops on my cheek, 
To hear the trickle of the running creek, 
The song of the birds and buzz of bees, 
The dew on the grass, the rustling of leaves, 
The song of crickets on the summer breeze, 
The singing of locusts in the trees; 

To talk to God and know He will hear— 
To live each day with nothing to fear. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and Ory Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note ene 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 


ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


Spring-Cleaning Day 


BY KATHIE deVRIES (10 years) 
Salem, Ore. 


Let’s say today is our spring-cleaning day, 
And we'll look into our minds 
And scrub away the cobwebs 


And the bad thoughts that we find. 


Whenever we say something naughty 
About someone we don’t like, 
Our little mind-windows need scrubbing 


Till they are clean and bright. 


So let's give our minds a spring cleaning 
And scrub away all those bad thoughts; 
Put a good thought in place of the bad one, 
And you'll find the joy that you've sought. 


Raindrops 


BY RUBY C. COLLINS (9 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raindrops are funny little things; 

They sound like bells just beginning to ring. 
And everywhere the raindrops fall, 

They make flowers grow big and tall. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Our Stamp Collectors 


ei ELIZABETH II was crowned queen 
of England, in June of 1953, the coronation 
ceremonies took place in Westminster Ab- 
bey, the famous church building pictured on 
the stamp that we illustrate. All English 
rulers from the time of William the 
Conqueror except Edward V have been 
crowned in the Abbey. 

According to tradition, there was some 
kind of house of worship on the site where 
the Abbey now stands as early as the eighth 
century. It is said to have been originally 
the church building or abbey of an ancient 
monastery. 

Would you believe that the building of 
Westminster Abbey continued during a 
period of nearly seven hundred years? That 
is almost four times as long as the United 
States has been in existence as a nation. 

Historical records show that Edward the 
Confessor, who was king of England from 
1041 to 1066, built a church, between 1050 
and 1065, on the site of the Abbey. Portions 
of this church still remain. Construction of 
the main part of the building was begun in 
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1245, in the reign of King Henry III. Dur- 
ing the 1500's, King Henry VII added the 
chapel that bears his name. The beautiful 
twin towers were completed in 1739. 

During these hundreds of years some 
kind of construction work was going on on 
the building almost continuously. It stands 
as perhaps the most beautiful building of 
its kind in the world, built by master crafts- 
men who did not have the use of the ma- 
chinery and construction equipment that 
would be used in erecting such a building to- 
day. 

The Abbey is built in the form of a cross. 
Its total length is 513 feet. The cross arms 


or transepts, as they are called, are 203 feet 7 7 


long. The main hall or nave is 38 feet wide 
and 102 feet high. The twin towers are 225 
feet high, approximately the height of a 
thirteen-story building. 

The stamp we illustrate is one of a series 
issued by Niue, which is an island in the 


South Pacific Ocean, northeast of New Zea- ff . 


land, in 1953, to commemorate the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. 
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You chat lies and a are the farthest things 
apar¢. But they both. appear next month in Wee Wisdom in “The 
Legerid of Ralindomar,” sby Jane Lyon. This exciting story tells 
about, Jeffrey,-n boy ‘who dived in tiny kingdom of Ralindomar. 


It Had not rained for nearly a year, and there were no flowers 
to decorate the church for Easter. The king’s messengers had 
found none in the neighboring kingdoms, but legend told of 
beautiful lilies growing on a steep mountain nearby. How Jeffrey 
wished he could bring back thosé lilies—but many grown men 
had been frightened away by thé awful fire-breathing dragon that 
guarded the lilies. The wizard who had caused the lilies to grow 
on the mountain had left a riddle in rhyme as the key to the secret. 
If only Jeffrey could solve the riddle and bring back the lilies! 


What do you think Jeffrey did? To find out, be sure to read 
the whole story next month. You'll also like all the other stories, 
poems, and things to do. Be sure to look for the special April 
puzzle “What Am I?” by Lois Snelling. And if you know some- 
one who does not get Wee Wisdom, how about giving hima .~ 
subscription as an Easter gift? Wee Wisdom, as you know, i is ‘$2 4 ey, 
a year for twelve i issues, Per 
A. \ 
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LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


Answers to Puzzles What Am I? 


A Slippery Puzzle A dish towel. 

Iceberg. Spice. Rice. Twice. Mice. Price. Friendly Talk 
Rainbow Rhymes Cow. Dog. Cat. Rooster. 
Green. Yellow. Green. Black. Blue. Black. Red. 

Purple. Drop One 


Garden. Grand. Drag. Rag. 
Farm Implements 
1. Tractor. 2. Combine. 3. Drill. 4. Wagon. Add Them Up 
5. Thresher. 6. Disk. 7. Mower. 8. Plow. 9. Baler. Vacation. 

10. Harrow. 


Going Down the Stairs 
Who Am I? 


1. Home. 2. Meal. 3. Also. 4. Soon. 5. Onto. 
6. Torn. 
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This month, teen-agers will begin reading a story that 
has made thousands of people happy. It has helped make 
them well when they were sick, has brought them money 
when they had none, and has cheered them when they 
were sad. 

This story is The Story of Unity. It is condensed from 
James Dillet Freeman’s book by this name and is to be 
printed a chapter a month for fifteen months in You 
magazine. There are also pictures of people and events 
that helped Unity to begin and grow, and many of these 
pictures will be new to You readers. The first chapter, 
“The Faith of the Fillmores,” appears in You this month. 

Here are a few of the other exciting stories that the 
March Y ox contains: “This Many-Sided Moose,” by Helen 
L. Renshaw, about a football player who is ashamed of 
his unusual hobby; “You Can Pass All Your Tests!” a 
timely article by R. W. Ettinger; “Share Alike,” by Janet 
Hall, about how Jean teaches her family to be more inter- 
ested in her; and “Why Study?” by Ellsworth Kalas. 


Any teen-ager who does not read You, the teen-ager’s 


best friend, is missing a lot of fun and real, practical help. 
If you know a teen-ager who does not read You, why not 
show him this page? And he may have a free copy of You 
by writing to You Magazine, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and 
asking for it. When you choose a gift for a teen-ager, 
remember that You makes a wonderful gift and comes 
twelve times a year for only $1. 


YOU 


-Ayger’s Best Friend 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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